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JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 


[Continued from page 467.] 


12th mo. 2nd, 1818. We attended a meet- 
ing at Lewistown, appointed by Evan Thomas. 
There is now no Friends’ meeting within twenty 
miles of this place; there used to be one within 
five miles, but it is dropped, and the meeting 
house looks like a habitation for bats and owls. 
On Seventh-day afternoon, we rode to a Friends’ 
house about six miles, and next day sat down 
with the family in a religious opportunity. Five 
members reside here. I pity them very much. 
Ah! what privileges we enjoy in our land! 
Surely, if they are not improved, they will add 
to ourcondemnation. Oh! how all that is alive 
in me has been moved when I have looked over 
the dear children, exposed as they are here! 
May the unslumbering Shepherd of Israel care 
for them. When I was here more than thirty 
years ago there was then living a number of 
what might be called the nobles in Israel ; they 
are now gone from works to rewards, and a 
young generation has grown up, who have much 
of this world’s glitter about them; such things 
as their fathers did well without. Ah! how 
true a picture of society in other places! The 
spirit and customs of the world slay thousands of 
our society ; as does also the unlawful love of 
lawful things. I have mourned over the desola- 
tions that have been made, and are still making 
among Friends. Here in this land, as in other 
places where slavery has prevailed, the church 
(or vital religion) has fled into the wilderness. 
Oh! when will the day come, in which man 
shall not tyrannise over his fellow man,—when 
the bonds of oppression shall be broken and the 
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captives go free? It was said by one formerly, 
that “the real calls of nature constitute the 
measure of enjoyment, even as the foot is the 
measure of the shoe. The want of necessaries 
alone, can be termed poverty.” 

12th. Still at Lewis-town. Since being from 
home, I have had some heavenly seasons of 
Divine enjoyment,—the communion and fellow- 
ship of the holy Spirit, which is a rich foretaste 
of the joy that will hereafter be fully revealed, 
if the faith is kept. With God dwelleth all 
fulness ; and in the enjoyment of his presence, 
the soul partakes of that fulness. My best 
seasons of heavenly enjoyment are often when 
alone : the most profound calmness, the greatest 
inwardness is felt when at home with the Lord. 
Here, the soul drinks of that river which makes 
glad the whole heritage of God. When all the 
animal powers are melted down, when there 
seems as it were a union of heaven and earth,— 
in this state true fellowship is known; even ac- 
cording to the prayer of Christ, that all the mem- 
bers of bis family may be one in the Father and 
in the son, even as they are one. In this state of 
fellowship, there is no use for words,—it is a 
state of pure feeling, and heavenly enjoyment 
of Divine oneness. 

18th. We left our son Thomas’s, at Lewis- 
town, and on the 22nd arrived at our son-in-law, 
John Jewett’s, at Deer Creek in Maryland. Here 
we stayed till the 27th of the Ist month, 1819; 
I then went on towards Little Falls; and as I 
travelled the road, a precious enjoyment of the 
Divine presence overshadowed me. My heart 
was filled with praises to God ; the spring of the 
ministry (as at some other times) opened with 
great clearness, and rose to a considerable height, 
as though I bad been in a large assembly of peo- 
ple. I thought of William Dewsberry and other 
early Friends. My soul was clothed with awful 
reverence, and bowed in worship, adoration and 
praise to God the Father. In this state, the 
spirit of supplication came upon me, and near 
access seemed to be opened to intercede for the 
church, that she might arise and shake herself 
from the dust of the earth, and put on her beauti- 
ful garments ; that so she might come up out of 
her present wilderness state, leaning upon the 
breast of her Beloved, und appear “fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with banners.” 
80th. I rode to Gunpowder and attended their 
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mecting next day, in which I had some service. 
I was also at their monthly meeting on Fourth- 
day, the 3rd of 2nd mo. A number of years 
has passed since my being among Friends here ; 
a number of their children who were then small, 
are now grown up; but from their appearance, I 
should not have known them to be members of 
our society, they have gone so wide into the 
customs and fantastical fashions of the times. 
It is sorrowful : but parents are to blame, whilst 
their money not only pays for the articles, but 
for the making of their fashionable garments. I 
allude to such as are in their minority, and who 
are provided for by their parents. But when 
parents have pursued the world with avidity and 
grown rich, the children have taken wing, and 
flown away. Surely this society of people will 
be awfully visited. Oh! how I pity in my very 
heart the youth of some families (for all have not 
yet given way, and let fall our testimony to 

lainness,—there is a remnant that mourn as 
Sismeen the porch and the altar, with whom my 
spirit has sympathy and fellowship,) but when | 
go into some families and see plain fathers and 
mothers, and their minor children tossed off in 
the manner of the world, the lamentation uttered 
by one of old sometimes revives: ‘ Even the 
sea-monsters draw out the breast, they give suck 
to their young ones; but the daughter of my 
people is become cruel, like the ostriches of the 
wilderness.”’ If parents will put such finery on 
their children while they are young,—if they 
will dress them as their Church or Presbyterian 
neighbors do theirs,—surely their children, as 
they grow up, will not wish or like to be singu- 
lar. Christ says, “‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not.” But it looks 
as though many parents, instead of bringing 
their children to Christ, are driving them as fast 
and as far from him as they can. So that with 
regard to some it may be said, the leaders of the 
people have caused them to err: and where the 
head is sick the heart is faint. 

On Fifth-day, the 4th of the 2nd month, I 
went to Baltimore, and next day attended the 
monthly meeting for the Western District ; on 
the day following, was at the select Quarterly 
meeting, which was a close, searching time. On 
First-day, attended Old-town meeting, and next 
day the Quarterly meeting for business. After 
this, we stayed in town among our friends till 
the 27th of the 2nd month, when we rode to S. 
P.’s. It was very cold ; considerable snow having 
fallen and drifted, made it difficult to travel. In 
the first week of the 3rd month, we went to 
Gunpowder, and spent one night with Oliver 
Matthews, now in his ninety-eighth year; but 
his faculties were good, and he enjoyed himself 
and his friends comfortably, being preserved in 
‘ a'state of much innocency and sweetness. Ou 
second-day, the 8th, I had a meeting with the 
children and young people at their school house 


near Eli Mathews’ ; which was a tendering, good 
opportunity. 

On Jeaving Gunpowder, we went to the city 
of Washington and attended Friends’ meeting 
there on First-day morning—in the afternoon at 
Alexandria, silent. We stayed five days with our 
daughter Rachel ; then returned to Washington 
and was again at their meeting. Thence to the 
Monthly meeting at Indian Spring,—also their 
First-day meeting following : dined with Samuel 
Snowden, where we met with Tristram Russel, 
from New York State, on a religious visit south- 
ward. After a sweet, refreshing opportunity 
with Samuel Snowden’s family, we returned to 
Baltimore ; and on the 24th of 3rd mo. left that 
city, and took our journey over the mountains to 
Ohio, weere we arrived at our home in safety. 

Stillwater, 5th mo. 16th, 1819. Great is the 
loving kindness and mercy of my God toward 
me. His favors and blessings have been multi- 
plied; they are more in number than the hairs 
of my head. When I look back to the days of 
my youth, I am ready to say, What was I, or 
my father’s house, that he should take me, a 
poor lad as from the dust of the street, or as a 
beggar from the dunghill, and set me as amongst 
the princes of his people ;—calling me to the 
work of the ministry, and giving me a portion 
therein, to declare of his faithfulness and truth, 
and of his salvation to the people, and to open 
the doctrines and mysteries of his kingdom! 
And his grace has not been bestowed on me in 
vain; for what Iam, I am by his grace and 
good spirit, operating in and through me. And 
now, O God of my sulvation, I pray thee, keep 
me unto the end,—hide me in thy pavilion, in 
the secret of thy tabernacle hide me; that so 
mine enemies may not prevail against me in the 
time of old age, and when my strength faileth. 

It was four years, last month, since we came to 
reside in this land, and I am well satisfied in 
being here. I view it as the Lord’s doings, and 
that it was his wisdom and goodness which in- 
fluenced and guided us hither. It had been on 
my mind for some years, but my family did not 
seem prepared, so I was kept back, and as it 
were in bonds: but now, earnestly desiring the 
guidance of Divine wisdom, I feel at his disposal, 
and ready to go wherever he may be pleased to 
send me. 

20th. The humbling goodness of Israel’s un- 
slumbering Shepherd attends me ; from day to 
day it is renewed as the morning, and my prayers 
are for preservation in the path of humility, 
meekness, gentleness, and every Christian vir- 
tue. Oh! how I long to arrive at greater degrees 
of perfection, and greater conquests over every 
thing that is of human nature, both flesh and 
spirit! 

12th mo. 8d, 1820. Having opened in our 
monthly meeting, a prospect of duty to visit 
some meetings, appoint a few as way might open, 
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and visit some families ;—and having the con- 
currence of Friends, I set out on the service, in 
company with Dempsey Boswell, and visited the 
families of Somerton meeting, the most southern 
branch of our monthly meeting; also attended 
their week-day meeting, which was a solid, 
favored opportunity. We visited about thirty 
families ; in many of which we had precious sea- 
sons, and the hearts of Friends were made glad. 
It was a time of renewed favor, and a tendering 
visitation to the youth and children, of whom 
there were several large families. In going 
through a service of this kind, and passing from 
house to house, the mind becomes necessarily and 
properly stripped of all dependence, and favors, 
and knowledge that has been experienced in 
families that have been visited ; and we have to 
sit down entirely emptied of all, and to become 
as blank paper. There should be nothing carried 
from house to house,—but we should leave every 
crumb behind. It is one thing to tell people 
what they are; and it is quite another, to tell 
them what they may be, and what the Holy One 
designs they should be. 

In this visit, there was a little handed forth in 
every family, as way opened; in some few, the 
spring was very low, the waters of the sanctuary 
being no more than ankle deep. In such in- 
stances there were no endeavors nor anxiety to 
raise the spring by creaturely activity, nor to 
stir up or awake the Beloved before the time: 
but the care was to move only in the simplicity 
and nothingness of self; and so becoming all 
things to all men. I believe there is no service 
so humiliating to the creature, as visiting fami- 
lies, when rightly engaged in. These continual 
baptisms are necessary, in order that no flesh 
may glory in the Divine presence. How oft was 
the apostle’s experience remembered, where he 
said, ‘‘ being poor, yet making many rich.” 

9th. We set out for Leatherwood, and visited 
several families there; also attended their First- 
day meeting, and had an appointed meeting in 
the afternoon at the widow Webster's. ‘They 
. Were awakening seasons, in which considerable 
tenderness appeared. On Second-day, the 11th, 
we had a meeting at Henry Bailes’s ; after dinner 
we left the place, and travelled through the 
snow some distance. Friends were very kind to 
us in every place, and we parted from them in 
much nearness of spirit. 

The remaining account of this visit appears to 
be lost or mislaid.* In the summer following, 
about the last of the 6th month, 1821, Hugh 
Judge set out on a journey over the mountains 
on horse back, having a friend in company. Of 
this journey is the following brief account: 

On First-day, the 8th of 7th month, we got to 
Dillon’s Run meeting, and put up at a Friend’s 
House where they haveeight children, all grown 
up except one ; they area goodly family, brought 
up in nice order. We also had an afternoon meet- 
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ing at Dillon’s Run, and then went on for Back 
Creek, where we had a meeting on Third-day ; 
next day at the Ridge, and the day following, 
one at Winchester. Thence, by way of Water- 
ford to New Market, where I attended their 
First-day meeting, and next day reached Balti- 
more. The yellow fever was in town, but I 
visited several aged people who appeared near 
the end of their days, and divers others who are 
since taken to the inclosure of the silent grave. 
Thus we see from day to day that our lives hang 
as by a slender thread. 

[To be continued.} 





Por Friends’ Intelligencer 
REMARKS ON THE LIFE AND DEATH OF HAN- 
NAH HOLLOWAY. 


As our venerable and beloved friend Hannah 
Holloway has passed from works to rewards, it 
is with me to give a short testimony to her worth, 
having been personally and intimately acquaint- 
ed with her for many years. I can truly say she 
was a mother in Israel, to whom I was accus- 
tomed to look for counsel, reproof, or instruction 
in righteousness, her steadfast and self-denying 
example being as a way-mark to others. 

She removed with her husband from the State 
of Virginia, to Waynesville, Ohio, in the year 
1801, when there were few inhabitants in the 
village, or indeed in the State, and those few 
found it difficult to obtain the necessaries of life; 
but as she and her companion prospered in their 
endeavors to procure an honest livelihood, they 
were made a blessing to their neighbors, and 
to the religious society to which they belonged. 
The first meeting of Friends in that place was 
held in their small dwelling, until a meeting- 
house was built. The care of the Great Hus- 
bandman was wonderfully manifested towards 
the early settlers of this western country, in 
sending many faithful laborers into this part of 
the heritage, and the heart of this dear friend, 
and that of her husband, was ever ready to re- 
ceive them, and truly she “ bestowed much 
labor on these,” and ‘ wrought with her hands 
day and night,” that she might be able to assist 
others, and in this she was eminently successful, 
Our aged and honorable friend, John Simpson, 
was an inmate of her family several months dur- 
ing his last illness. A little incident im regard 
to him she related to the writer of this, while 
on her death bed. It was this: she hada young 
babe at the time, and a large family to attend 
to, and seldom found time to sit by him long, 
bat would slip in whenever she could find a 
little leisure, without waiting to change her dress. 
At one time after seating herself, she discovered 
that her apron showed marks of the pots; she 
folded it over as well as she could, and thought 

he did not observe it. He soon commenced 
speaking to her, and in his communications, re- 
peated this passage in the Psalms, “Though ye have 
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lain among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings | her daughter Hannah F., wife of Edward Frost, 
of a dove, covered with silver, and her feathers | of Long Island, departed this life. She was a 
with yellow gold.” Indeed, her adorning was | woman of a “meek and quiet spirit,” an orna- 
principally within, yet she was a pattern of de- | ment to Society. 
cency and neatness, and “looked well to the| The mind of her afflicted parent was in a mea- 
ways of her household.’’ In 1813 she removed | sure prepared for the event; she felt that the 
with her family from Waynesville, to Cincinnati. | separation would be short, and the re-union cer- 
Here a new field of service was opened to her. | tain. From this time she appeared gradually to 
She had long filled the place of an overseer, to| sink. One daya friend, who had passed through 
the satisfaction of Friends of Miami Monthly | some very unusual probations, was by her bed- 
Meeting ; she was now placed in the station of | side, and related some occurrences which seemed 
elder, and as such was worthy of double honor, | an evidence of the continuance of divine support; 
for her care was extended to the weakest of the | a glow of satisfaction lit up her countenance as 
flock, being willing to spend and be spent for | she exclaimed, “ Trust Him; he’s worthy.”’ Short 
the honor of truth. 1In1823 the family removed | and comprehensive sentences like this were 
to Indiana, and her husband purchased a farm sometimes fastened as a “nail in a sure place,” 
near Richmond, where she lived until the year | strengthening the minds of those to whom they 
1828, when they went to reside at Blue River. | were addressed, to rely on that invisible arm 
In this place she was debarred from the | which was her support. She dropped at differ- 
society of her friends, it being a new country, | ent times during her illness many weighty ex- 
and no meeting within reach. On being visited | pressions, but as they were not taken in writing, 
hy two of ber old friends, one of whom ex- cannot all be remembered ; the following are dis- 
pressed a belief that He whom she served would tinctly recollected : “* My Heavenly Father’s arm 
still be near to support and comfort her, she re- | is all sufficient to support me through these trials 
plied, “O yes! he is ready before me!’ thus of body and mind, if waited on—and that is 
evincing that her religion was that of the “Jew what I am endeavoring to do.’ At another 
inward, whose praise was not of men but of time, “ Although many have been my trials and 
God.” | afflictions through life, yet He has always been 
In 1832 she returned with her family to my support and staff to lean upon.” “ ‘Though 








Richmond, where she continued to reside till 
the death of her husband. In the year 1837 
her youngest daughter was removed by death. | 
This child whom she had fondly hoped would 
be the support of her declining years, was taken | 
in the prime of life , but the cup of suffering was 
not yet full, for in the eighth month following, 
another, a few years older, a young woman of 
superior abilities, was laid in an early grave. 
The severe conflict endured under these sore af- 
flictions, following each other in quick succes- | 
sion, seemed for a while to sink her below the 
reach of consolation. Her constitution gave way, | 
and for a time her life appeared in danger ; but | 
He who “ wounds to heal, yea, kills to make 
alive,’ was pleased to raise her out of this de- 


my bodily afflictions are great, I oftener than 
the morning give thanks to him, who is all in 
all, for the many blessings: bestowed on me, a 
poor creature of his mercy.” 

Thus our dear and honored friend ended her 
days in peace, in the 84th year of her age, and 
I doubt not is now enjoying the rich reward of 
a well spent life. May we, who are left a little 
longer, to fill up our measure, be encouraged to 


, “ follow her, as she followed Christ,’’ that, when 


the time of our departure shall arrive, we also, 
may be found ready. R. H 





REMININSCENCES OF ISAAC PARRY, 
(Continued from page 459.) 


sponding condition, and to enable her to wait, The account given in an article signed A. A. 
upon and console her dear companion through | T. as having occurred at Frankford, I think I 
a lingering and painful disease, (cancer in the | have some remembrance of. It was very much 
face,) which terminated his life in the 77th year , like James Simpson. An occurrence somewhat 
of his age. After his death she continued to| similar I have heard Isaac relate which took 
keep house with the assistance of her grand- place in New Jersey, I think at Mount Holly. 
daughter, who though young in years was atrea- | | may here observe that I well remember James, 
sure to her. She had also the kind attention of ;in the gallery, clothed with great power and 
her surviving children, who all lived near her. | authority, remonstrating with the doubter and 
But our dear aged friend began again to sink | unbeliever. I have heard him proclaim more 
under the weight of years and infirmities ; and | than once that he had passed through that awful, 
she removed to the residence of her son-in-law, | bewildered state, when he could have said, ‘‘ My 


near Richmond. In the family of Nathan and 
Margaret Morgan she received that affectionate 


. eare and attention she so much required, being 


entirely deprived of sight several years before 
her decease. On the 26th of 8th mo. 1857, 


heavens are as brass, and my earth as iron! and 
so great was my misery in this dreadful wilder- 
ness, that I thought I could not live;” but he 
acknowledged that divine goodness followed him, 
|and even in the valley of Achor opened to him a 
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door of hope. While in this doleful state, he 
frequently related that a butterfly preached a 
loud sermon to him, saying, ‘‘ When I was a 
young man (and under the impression alluded 
to), a butterfly, the most beautiful I ever saw, 
arose in the air before me, and seemed to address 
this language to my soul: ‘A few weeks ago 
I was a filthy worm ; the delicate eye would have 
loathed to look upon me; I crawled upon the 
earth and lived on the herbage; but a torpor 
came over me, and I was wound up in total 
silence, and laid in the tomb. But by a power 
to me then ‘unknown, I have burst the bonds of 
the sepulchre, and can now ride on the wings of 
the wind, and set at defiance the horse and his 
rider. He has clothed me with beauty and 
made my path in the light glorious. Canst thou 
therefore doubt the power of him that has loosed 
my bonds? That He can also give thee a glori- 
ous resurrection ?”’’ 

The occurrence alluded to above, was as fol- 
lows: James Simpson and a companion were 
travelling on a religious visit in New Jersey. 
The companion became very uneasy about his 
concerns at home, and wished very much to re- 
turn. James not doubting but that all things 
would be ordered for the best, consented. This 
pleased his companion very much and they 
drove on cheerfully. As they passed Mount 
Holly, James felt a strong impression of duty to 
stop, but said nothing. After passing along a 
mile or two, he suddenly cried “stop !” His com- 
panion stopped in surprise, and inquired “ what 
is the matter?’ James said he must go back. 
The Friend endeavored in vain to reason him out 
of it; but as James related the matter to Isaac 
Parry, “‘ The king’s secrets were not to be dis- 
closed in the presence of his companion.” He 
therefore slipped out behind the carriage and 
walked back, and signified to his companion 
that he had better return to his cabbage and 
beans that had latterly so much occupied his at- 
tention, and that his business was to attend 
strictly to his Divine Master’s directions. He 
walked on, and the carriage stood in the road; 
the poor driver in amazement knew not what to 
do, but finally went home very much perplexed 
and tried. James, steady to his business, walk- 
ed back in deep thoughtfulness, until he passed 
a house ; here he turned, and following his sym- 
pathies singly was led into it. He found four 
persons in a room apparently engaged in earnest 
conversation ; they all stopped and he sat down 
in silence. On their part, there was evident 
emotion and surprise: one of them got up to 
leave the room, but James said “stop,” I have 
a message for you; and after a time of silence 
and reflection he related some of the circum- 
stances of his remarkabie call on them, being 
entire strangers to him. That he had passed 
through the place about an hour before, and his 
sympathies had been strongly attracted towards 


that house; that he had left his companion be- 


hind and came on alone. “ And now,” said he, 
“‘T find you have been holding meetings, and 
have come tothe conclusion that there is no 
God, that the creation became extant by a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, and that of course 
there can be no intercommunication between 
Deity and the mind of man. But as the doo- 
trine is unpopular, you have concluded to keep 
it a profound secret among yourselves, and you 
have kept it, you have not disclosed it to any 
mortal. And now let me tell you the God of 
Heaven has revealed this thing to me, and has 
sent me, his servant, to warn you of the danger 
and ruin that await you. If now you turn 
quickly and repent, mercy and forgiveness will 
be your portion, and Divine goodness will re- 
ceive you into favor: but if you run on in your 
dark, cold and comfortless doctrine, everlasting 
ruin and destruction will be your lot; you are 
tottering on the brink of the bottomless pit that 
is yawning to receive you.” 

This was a home stroke. They frankly acknow- 
ledged that it was all true, and promised with 
trembling to abandon their creed. One of the 
company, I remember some thirty years ago; he 
was pointed out to me at meeting. He never 
joined our Society, but he ever after professed 
with Friends, and was a distinguished man at 
Court, and was a valuable citizen. He attracted 
my attention by his dignified deportment in 
meeting. He sat remarkably still and upright, 
and his seriousness furnished evidence that his 
mind was engaged in spiritual devotion.— 

I will defer further notices of him to another 
number, concluding with a note in Comly’s Mis- 
cellany, Vol. iv., page 27. ‘The object of 
this note is to encourage the gathering up of 
such other fragments concerning James Siwp- 
son as may be interesting or useful to survivors.” 

To be continued. 





Extracts from a work entitled “‘ Theologia Ger- 
manica,’—a translation of a manuscript 


bearing date 1497. 


(Continued from page 472.) 


Touching that true inward peace which Christ left to his 
disciples at the last. 

Many say they have no peace nor fest, but so 
many crosses and trials, afflictions and sorrows, 
that they know not how they shall ever get 
through them. Now he who in truth will per- 
ceive and take note, perceiveth clearly, that true 
peace and rest lie not in outward things ; for if it 
were so, the evil spirit also would have peace 
when things go according to his will, which is no 
wise the case ; for the prophet declareth, “‘ There 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked,” and 
therefore we must consider and see what is that 
peace which Christ left to his disciples at the last, 
when he said, “‘ my peace I leave with you, my 
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peace I give unto you.” We may perceive that 
in these words Christ did not mean a bodily and 
outward peace; for his beloved diseiples, with 
all his friends and followers, have ever suffered, 
from the beginning, great afflictions, persecutions, 
nay often martydom, as Jesus himself said, “ In 
this world ye shall have tribulation.” But Christ 
meant that true, inward peace of the heart which 
beginneth here and endureth forever hereafter. 
Therefore he said, “not as the world giveth,” 
for the world is false, and deceiveth in her gifts ; 
she promiseth much and performeth little. More- 
over, there liveth no man on earth who may al- 
ways have rest and peace without troubles and 
crosses, with whom things always go according 
to his will; there is always something to be suf- 
fered here, turn which way thou wilt. Where- 
fore, seek only that true peace of the heart which 
none can take from thee, that thou mayest over- 
cowe all assaults. 

Thus, then, Christ meant that inward peace 
which can break through all assaults and crosses 
of oppression, suffering, misery, humiliation, and 
what more there may be of the like, so that a 
man may be joyful and patient therein, like the 
beloved disciples and followers of Christ. 

Now he who willin love give his whole diligence 
and might thereto, will verily come to know that 
true eternal peace which is God himself, as far 
as it is possible to a creature; insomuch, that what 
was bitter to him before shall become sweet, and 
his heart shall remain unmoved under all 
changes, at all times, and after this life he shall 
attain unto everlasting peace. 


How a man may cast aside wmages too soon. 

Tauler saith, ‘there be some men at the present 
time who take leave of types and symbols too 
soon, before they have drawn out all the truth 
and instruction contained therein.’’ Hence they 
are scarcely or perhaps never able to understand 
the truth aright. For such men will follow no 
one, and lean unto their own understandings, 
and desire to fly before they are fledged. They 
would fain mount up to Heaven in one flight. 
A man must begin by denying himself, and wil- 
lingly forsaking all things for God’s sake and 
must give up his own will and all his natural in- 
clinations, and separate and cleanse himself 
thoroughly from all sins and evil ways. Let 
him humbly take up bis cross and follow Christ. 
Thus the work shall be established and come to 
a good end. 


Of three siages by which a man is led upwards, till he at- 
taineth true perfection. 

Now be assured that no one can be enlighten- 
ed unless he be first cleansed or purified and 
stripped. So also, no one can be united with 

God unless he be first enlightened. Thus there 
are three stages : first, the purification ; secondly, 
the enlightening ; thirdly, the union. The puri- 
fication concerneth those who are beginning or 
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repenting, and is brought to pass in a three fold 
wise; by contrition and sorrow for sin, by full 
confession, by hearty amendment. The enlight- 
ening belongeth to such as are growing, and also 
taketh place in these ways; to wit, by the es- 
chewal of sin, by the practice of virtue and good 
works and by the willing endurance of tempta- 
tation and trials. The union belongeth to 


such as are perfect, and also is brought to pass 
in three ways ; to wit, by pureness and singleness 
of heart, by love, and by the contemplation of 
God, the Creator of all things. 


How all men are dead in Adam, and are made alive again 
in Christ, and of true obedience and disobedience. 


All that in Adam fell and died, was raised 
again and made alive in Christ, and all that rose 
up and was made alive in Adam, fell and died 
in Christ. But, what was that? I answer, 
true obedience and disobedience. But what is 
obedience? I answer, that a man should so stand 
free, being quit of himself, that is of Ais J, and 
me, and se//, and mine, and the like, that in all 
things he should no more seek or regard him- 
self than if he did not exist, and should take as 
little account of himself as if he were not, and 
another had done all his works. Likewise he 
should count all the creatures for nothing. 
What is there, then, which is, and which we may 
count for somewhat? I answer, nothing but 
that which we may call God. Behold! this is 
very obedience in the truth, and thus it will be in 
a blessed eternity. There nothing is sought, nor 
thought of, nor loved, but the one thing only. 

Hereby we may mark what disobedience is, to 
wit, that a man maketh some account of himself, 
and thinketh that he is, and knoweth, and can do 
somewhat, and seeketh himself and his own ends 
in the things around him, and hath regard to 
and loveth himself and the like. Manis created 
for true obedience, and is bound of right to ren- 
der it to God. And this obedience fell and 
died in Adam, and rose again and lived in Christ. 
Yea, Christ’s human nature was so utterly bereft 
of self, and apart from all creatures, as no man’s 
ever was, and was nothing else but a “ house and 
habitation of God.” Neither of that in him 
which belonged to God, nor of that which was 
a living human nature, and a habitation of God, 
did he, as man, claim anything for hisown. His 
human nature did not even take unto himself 
the Godhead, whose dwelling it was, nor any- 
thing that this same Godhead willed, or did, or 
left undone in him, nor yet anything of all that 
his human nature did or suffered ; but in Christ’s 
human nature there was no claiming of any- 
thing, nor seeking, nor desire, saving that what 
was due might be rendered to the Godhead, and 
he did not call this very desire his own. Of 
this matter no more can be said or written here, 
for it is unspeakable and was never yet and never 
will be fully uttered ; for it can neither be spoken 
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nor written but by Him who is and knows its 
ground; that is, God himself, who can do all 
things well. 

(To be concluded.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Living in an age when the rights of man are 
well understood and defined, and under a govern- 
ment professedly founded upon the principles of 
justice and equality, that all men are born free 
and equal, and are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ;” 
also, the right of choosing the laws by which to 
be governed; we, the non-slaveholders, gene- 
rally view slavery as being derogatory to such 
principles, unjust and inconsistent: yet the sys- 
tem not coming in immediate conflict with our 
pursuits, and not feeling ourselves the wrongs 
and sufferings of the slave, we too tamely hope 
that, by some unforeseen occurrence, the institu- 
tion will, at some time or other, be abolished. 
The objections, also, which are thrown broadcast 
among the people, to the colored man’s restora- 
tion to liberty, greatly tend to indispose us for 
looking to any means which contemplate a 
speedy abolition of slavery, lest thereby the ex- 
isting excitement should be increased. Admit- 
ting that this would be the case, we may well 
pause and consider whether there is any proba- 
bility of abolishing slavery with less excitement 
at a future period, when it will be more enlarged 
and strengthened. 

It is no fault of the slave that he has been 
made such, and is continued in bondage, and if 
the colored man has been deprived of partici- 
pating in the laws and government of the coun- 
try, who is responsible for such laws as put him 
upon the auction block, but we the white men ? 
Are we not then justly chargeable for the de- 
gradation and suffering the system inflicts, and 
the bickerings and animosities it has brought 
upon the country ? 


Such being our case we have great need of 
coming to a right understanding of our duty in 
the matter. In looking into the subject, we 
sha!l easily discover that so unjust and odious a 
system does not exist without support; a support, 
too, extending beyond the immediate possession 
of the slave. 

Slavery was not a matter to be legalized by 
any one man, but there was a combination of 
interest and influence by which the deed was 
done, and laws enacted dooming a certain class 
to perpetual bondage, and placing them in the 
- category with beasts of burden or merchan- 

ize. 

In regard to the support given to slavery, we 
see that it is a support drawn from and given 
by the people. ‘The States are all connected in 
one general government, hence the connection 
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of policy and interest—and so down to counties 
and towns. Religious societies, too, though re- 
siding in different sections, are more or less in 
connection with each other, forming embodied ia- 
fluence—and the commercial intercourse connect- 
ing producer and consumer by bands wrought of 
silver and gold, all form a network of influence, 
(and the latter even patronage,) by which 
slavery and its evils are sustained. With these 
facts before us, though we may “ garnish the 
sepulchres of the righteous, and say, had we 
lived in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of 
the prophets,” or say, had we lived in the days 
of the introduction ef slavery we would not have 
been partakers in such gross injustice and cruelty, 
yet to what purpose, unless we are of those who are 
unwilling to follow “a multitude to do evil” —un- 
less we are bearing a practical testimony against 
the system, and have the fortitude and courage 
to withhold our patronage and influence from it. 

He who can contemplate the wrongs of the 
slave and the iniquities of the masters with feel- 
ings of indifference, may justly suspect himself 
as wanting not only in regard for the good of 
his fellow men, but in one important character- 
istic of a disciple of Christ. “By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another’’—and this love leads its vo- 
taries, to “‘ undo the heavy burdens, break every 
yoke and let the oppressed go free.” If this 
subject claimed individual attention proportion- 
ate to its importance, the hearts of the people 
would pulsate io a right direction for its extinc- 
tion. 

To keep the system from observation and 
scrutiny is the slaveholder’s hope and safeguard. 
Nevertheless, the effects produced by it are such 
as should induce in every one desirous of deal- 
ing justly and loving mercy, a candid inquiry, 
how far we have washed our hands in innocency 
in respect to the downtrodden slave. Such an 
inquiry would be a good beginning in a good work, 
by which we might soon see that a service rightly 
begun was a work half done. While it is cheer- 
ing to believe that the number of those who ab- 
stain from slave-labor products are on the in- 
crease, it is cause of surprise that the increase 
is not greater ; because this mode of advocating 
the cause of the slave, is so far from interfering 
with other proper and consistent modes, that as 
an ‘axe laid to the root of the corrupt tree,” it 
would impart weight and efficiency to them. , 

Every honest man disdains the idea of know- 
ingly purchasing stolen goods of the robber, 
upon the principle that it would be approving 
and encouraging the act. But, alas! how few 
hesitate to purchase slave produce of the master 
merely because he has robbed the slave accord- 
ing to the forms of law. How often do we hear 
the declaration, “‘I see no way that anything 
can be done at present for the abolishment of 
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slavery.” Is not this precisely the slave-holder’s 
declaration ? 

Are we about to adopt his conclusions, and 
follow his example, and still claim to have a 
testimony against the system ? 

Have we a valid testimony against it, while | 
we are giving to it all the patronage and coun- | 
tenance our circumstances and interest prompt 
us to? 

Although the Southern planters, prompted by 
interest and by circumstances, continue to hold 
their slaves, year after year, generation after 
generation, the most honest and candid among 
them generally admit that they are in the ab- 
stract and in principle opposed to slavery. 
Wherein, then, does our righteousness exceed 
theirs? 

If it was ever necessary not to be participants 
in the sins of Babylon, in order that we may 
escape her plagues, is it not now? D. I. 

Dutchess Co., N. Y., 22d of 9th mo., 1858. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 9, 1858. 





Dizp, At Millville, on the 14th of 8th month, at 
the residence of her daughter, Mary R. Eves, Mary 
Suive ty, aged 87 years, 8 months and 20 days. 

She was an earnest and consistent member of the 
religious Society of Friends, and enjoyed the respect, 
confidence and esteem of all who knew her. 

She was the daughter of John Eves, the firet settler 
of Millville, and the last of seventeen children, four- 
teen*of whom, lived to be men and women. 

She lived to follow all her cotemporaries—those who 
witnessed and aided in the early settlement of the 
place—to the grave, and to see her children and her 
children’s children growing up around her, and filling 
useful and honorable places in society ; and then ata 
ripe old age, quietly, calmly and peacefully passed 
away to her final rest. 


, In New-Castle, 21st of 9th mo. 1858, THomas 
FaRINGTon, nearly eighty years of age, after a pro- 
tracted illness of dropsy,a member andrminister of 
Shappaqua Monthly Meeting, Westcheste Co., N. Y. 
In him was demonstrated, not only the power of Di- 
vine Grace, in enabling the penitent Prodigal to re- 
turn to the Fatber’s House, but also the goodness of 
God ia putting upon such the best “robe.” He was 
a devoted and diligent attender of all our meetings, 
which was mostly performed on foot, and in them was 
frequently engaged in bis gospel mission to edification. 
In his death a sensible loss is felt, but we trust it is 
his eternal gain. 


——, At Easton, N. J., on the 26th of 9th mo., 1858, | 
in the 37th year of her age, Saran H., wife of David 
Baker and daughter of Gideon and Hannah Hoxie. 


Independence.—Keep out of debt, and li ve | 
within your income, if you would be master of | 
yourselves, or desire to have the power of doing 
kindness to others. 


Industry.—Retire early to rest, and be “early | 
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LETTER TO RICHARD REYNOLDS. 
Manchester, 4th mo. 26, 1796. 

My dear Friend,—It is now more than twelve 
months since I received thy kind letter, though 
there has not passed one month, perhaps not 
one day, in which I have not affectionately re- 
membered thee; and thou wouldst long since 
have had a reply to it, if I had thought thou 
hadst stood in need of any instruction or help 
from me. If the enemy has gained any advan- 
tage by my silence, either against thee or me, I 
am sorry for it; but I believe thou hast been too 


long acquainted with his devices, to be in much 


danger from that quarter. The very poor ac- 
count thou hast given me of thy own situation, 
did not at all surprise me; it wus just such a 
one as I should have expected from thee; the 
humble state of thy mind, added to its great 
sensibility, under the humiliating, gradual pro- 
cess of regeneration, disposeth to such feelings 
and such fears. I believe there are many of us, 
were it not that we are sometimes favored for 
the sake of others, that would have much the 
same account to give of ourselves. I will tran- 
scribe for thee a few lines from an ancient, pious 
writer, and which I would have thee admit as 
an answer to all thou hast said of thyself: “ This 
Ido impart unto you in all sincerity, out of a 
true Christian zeal from my fountain gifts and 
knowledge ; and I do not extol or set up myself, 
but I speak brotherly to your mind, to stir you 
up, and to comfort you, that you should not think 
the yoke of Christ to be heavy, when oftentimes 
the external man doth cloud the internal, that the 
poor soul mourneth for its image, which yet 
is purified, and truly begotten, and brought forth 
under tribulation, and the cross of Christ. It is 
even so with me, and other Christians besides. 
Think not strange at it. It is very good when 


‘the poor soul is in combat, much better than when 


it is imprisoned, and yet playeth the hypocrite, 
and maketh devout shows. It is written, that 
all things shall serve for the best to them who 
love God. Now, when the combat of the soul 
doth arise and proceed, that it would fain see 
God, and yet cannot at all times attain the same, 
then know that it fighteth for the noble trophy, 
of which the external man knoweth nothing ; yet 
the Spirit of God fighteth in the natural soul 
for that which is ‘supernatural, that so he may 
lead the creature into God. He would always 
fain crown the soul with the precious image, if the 
blind reason would but give Him room, and suf- 
fer the underetanding to co-operate. We must 
labor and strive against the external reason, and 
also against flesh and blood, and wholly oppose 
the assaults and objections of the devil, always 
breaking them, and casting them away, and re- 
sist the evil thoughts, motions, and influences, 
and effectually with our whole soul, with prayer, 


to rise.” Industry promotes health, order and supplication, or internal resignation, press into 


happiness. 


God’s mercy.” 
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Thou mayst be sure enough, my dear friend, 
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mit me to recommend it to thee to persevere; 


that if Providence seeth meet to make any other 
use of thee, than that which He hath long done, 
as a preacher of righteousness in life and conversa- 
tion, as a Father to the poor, and a succourer of 
many, when the right time shall come, thou will 
not be left in any doubt about it; but if other- 
wise, it is all right; it is enough if we are found 
faithful stewards in the station which the Master 
hath appointed us, whether as stewards of grace, 
or of the things of this life. What cause have 
we, not only to be satisfied with, but thankful 
for our lots? our outward circumstances, our 
wental powers, and spiritual gifts, are diversified 
by Him who only is wise ; and it is deeply fixed 
as a sentiment in my mind, that the allotment 


our part, and are faithful in the improvement, 
will conduce more completely to fill up the mea- 
sure of our happiness through all eternity, than 
any other or varied portion could possibly do. 
The great point, by which glory, honor, and 
peace, both here and for ever, would certainly 
be gained, is for each of us to stand in our own 
lot, resigned to the will of God in all the vari- 
ed dispensations of His providence; seeking no 
more, either of prosperity or adversity, of pover- 
ty or riches, of suffering or rejoicing, in things 
spiritual or temporal, than He knows to be best 
for us. 

I note all that thou hast hinted, of some cir- 
cumstances which, as a parent, do furnish for 
thee some degree of affliction. Experience hath 
taught me to sympathize in a case which, 
though somewhat dissimilar, hath been to me ex- 
ceedingly distressing ; but, my dear friend, what 
can we do for our children? nothing of ourselves, 
to be sure, that will do them any good; but, 
through Divine help, we can love, pity, and 
pray for them; and, indeed, with some, this is 
the last and only resource ; and oh ! the fear that 
I have felt, lest I should be deficient here. 
‘¢ The fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much ;”’ let us be found diligent in this holy ex- 
ercise. The example of Job is worthy our imi- 
tation, and with what fervency did the father of 
the faithful address the Most High with this 
petition; “‘O that Ishmael might live before 
thee!” “God forbid,” said the prophet Samuel, 
concerning the rebellious house of Israel, “ that 
I should sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray 
for you.’ Oh! that both thou and1 may be 
found fervent enough, and frequentin this great 
duty ; often retiring to the closet of our hearts, 
the temple which God hath chosen, and there 
pouring forth our supplication to “ our Father 
which is in heaven,” that He would take our 
children under His care. Much benefit would 
arise from this practice. Iam very far from 
thinking thee a stranger to this Christian exer- 
cise; for any thing I know, thou mayst have 
gone far beyond me in the practice. If so, per- 


and, for thy encouragement, let us remember the 
example of the woman, who came to Christ, and 
would not be denied, Mat. xv. 22 ; and likewise 
the parable of our blessed Lord, by which He 
taught that men should always pray, and not 
faint, Luke xviii. Oh! the consolation and sup- 
port we also should derive from thus spreading 
our cause before the Lord, and committing our- 
selves, our children, and our all into His hand, 
who is the Shepherd and Bishop of Souls. 

I do not expect to be in London this year ; so 
probably may miss the pleasure of seeing thee 
there ; some wore distant period may furnish the 
opportunity. I have, however, much pleasure 


|aod comfort in thinking of thee, because I am 
or gifts of each individual of us, if we act well | 


\ 


so fully persuaded of the sincerity of thy desires ; 
and that, in the great day of recompense, thou 
wilt be numbered amongst the humble, faithful 
servants of God. 

Wishing thee every comfort and every bles- 
sing consistent with the Divine will, I remain 
thy ever affectionate and sincere friend, 

Joun THorp. 


N. B. Present the salutatation of my love to 
thy wife, and to Priscilla Hannah Gurney ; tell 
her to remember the parable of the talents, and 
I also ought to remember it, particularly that 
part, ‘“‘ Thou oughtest therefore to have put my 
money to the exchangers,” the Lord’s money, 
nothing of our own. 


Extracts from the Records of the Yearly Meet- 


ing held at Burlington, the 
month, 1694. 


(Continued from p. 475.) 


Let this be read and recorded in Monthly and 
Quarterly meeting books, and be read in other 
meetings as Friends of the aforesaid meetings 
may see service. 

To the men and women Friends who walk in 
fellowship with the children of light ; that you 
use your serious Christian endeavors, that the 
children and youth who are under your care and 
tuition may be educated in the plain faith and 
honorable way of the Lord; and that your love 
may not slacken to the requirings of the holy 
truth, in its pure leadings inwarldly, and in 
maintaining your testimony against the outward 
vanities, fashions and evil customs of the world ; 
and that you be not backward or remiss in keep- 
ing them to plainness of speech, and to plain and 
modest apparel, and that you be good examples 
herein; and in your conversations unto them, 
in no wise countenance them in the use of 
that way of speaking or habit which neither 
answereth the gravity of our gospel profession, 
nor the practice of the ancient worthies, nor the 
testimony of God’s spirit in the hearts of the 
faithful in this our age ; and that all unsuitable 


19th of 7th 
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apparel and all immodest dress, (more especially of 
such, who being the children of parents who are 
owned members of our religious meetings,) may 
meet with and receive timely and seasonable re- 
buke from you. Acquit yourselves, we request 
you herein, as such who delight in the Lord and 
His way, more than in the fashions, habits or 
speech of the world. And think not that way 
of speaking or apparelling ornamental to your 
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vive the testimony which we earnestly recom- 
mended toall Quarterly and Monthly meetings, to 
be very diligent and careful to put the samen 
practice, that those things therein borne testi- 
mony against, may have no place amongst us; 
and we further recommend to your care what 
followeth : 

First. That all that profess truth, whether old 
or young, keep to plainness in apparel, not wear- 


youth, which our God by the inshiving of His | ing long lapt sleeves and coats gathered at the 
holy spirit into your hearts condemned you for | sides, superfluous buttons, or broad ribbons about 
and called you from. And keep them as much | their hats, or great bushy periwigs. Let them 
as in you lies from inducements to folly, from ! be modest and suited to the hair they had ; and 
corrupt communication, and from over intimacy | let all be careful about making, buying, selling 
and society with those who either decline the | or wearing striped or flowered stuffs as much as 


way of the Lord, or are prejudiced against it, or | well they can, (as also other useless and super- 


have a mean esteem of the same. And that you 
be not wanting in your respective duties to- 
wards them, we recommend this as our advice 


also, and being one herein with many of our el- | 


der brethren, that in case your labor towards 
your grown youth should prove ineffectual, you 


take to your assistance two or three weighty | 
Friends to lay their folly or undutifulness before, | 


and endeavor in the love and wisdom of His gift 
to reclaim them; but if this procedure answer 


not the wholesome methods and tender expecta- | 


tion, you may acquaint the respective meetings 
with the same, that their further counsel and 


endeavors may be had therein, and so you be | 
clear before God, and in the sight of men, of 


their miscarriages, and God will have a witness 
in themselves that you have not been wanting to 
them in your endeavors to train them up in the 


nurture and admonition of the Lord, teaching | 


them that way which is both your and their du- 
ty to walk therein. 

And lastly, that those proposals which are ac- 
cording to godliness may have the desired ser- 
vice, we judge it convenient that two or three or 
four sober, sensible elderly Friends in truth may 
be desired by their respective Monthly or Quar- 
terly meetings upon occasion to take care for the 
fature herein, and in the gentleness and truth 
of the gospel to dissuade our youth from wrong 
courses, and to stir up parents and overseers who 
are remiss in their duty, lest it may be said with 
too much truth of us, that we are establishing 
again those things we formerly destroyed, and are 
running into countenancing such practices we 
formerly testified against. 

Given forth in tender love to God’s holy way 
in good will to His people, and in compassionate 
kindness to your youth, your Friends and breth- 
ren in the work of the gospel. From our Yearly 
Meeting at Burlington, the 19th of 7th mo. 1694. 

At our Yearly Meeting held at Philadelphia, 
the 18th of the 7th month, 1695. 

The last Yearly Meeting’s paper relating to 
an orderly and decent deportment becoming our 
holy profession being read and weightily consider- 
ed, brought a concern upon this meeting to re- 


| fluous things,) and in order thereunto that all 
| tailors professing truth be dealt with and ad- 
vised accordingly. 

| Secondly. That all superfluity and excess in 
building and furniture in houses be avoided for 
time to come. 

Thirdly. That none trade by sea or land, be- 
yond their abilities, and that Friends keep to a 
word in their dealings, as much as may be; and 
if any are indebted abroad or at home, and an- 
swer not the same, that such be admonished 
thereof, by such as shall be appointed to take 
_eare of such things, that truth may not be re- 
proached, and people, whether rich or poor, kept 
out of their just debts. 

Fourthly. And that such as shall come late to 
‘meetings, or when come there, fall asleep, and 
| be restless and go forth and not stay in meet- 
ings; or otherwise demean themselves unbecom- 
‘ing the truth; that as soon as the meeting is 
over they be admonished thereof, by such as 
shall be appointed to take care of such things. 

Fifth/y. That those Friends so appointed ad- 
monish masters and mistresses of families, and 
in their social stations and concerns, to behave 
themselves in all things as becumeth the truth, 
that they may be good examples to all; and 
that they suppress all the contrary in those that 
| be under their care, as much as in them lies, 
| that things will be done with ease. 

And Lastly. That all these things, with the 
former, may be more effectually put in practice ; 
it is our advice that two or more Friends, men 
and women, out of their respective meetings, be 
from time to time chosen and appointed, to see 
those things be put in practice ; and such as will 
not receive their admonition, that they make re- 
port thereof to the respective Monthly Meet- 
ings, to be there dealt withal as Friends, in the 
wisdom of God, shall see meet; that all things 
may be kept sweet and clean. Then the Lord 
will do us good, and bless us in all our under- 
takings ; which is our desire, and for which this 
is given forth. 

From our Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia the 
18th of 7th month, 1695. 


! 
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© PO popes giving 0 Sow extenote frees ltters| main soim, io suid tn have’ boon thet on whi 


W@' propose giving a few extracts from letters| main room, is said to have been that on which 
waltten by a friend travelling in Europe. 


Ulverstone, 8th month, 1858, First Day. 


he date of this letter shows that we are on 
the classic ground of Quakerism, in fact, we took 
this place, en route for the South, on our return 
from the delightful visit we have made to the 
English lakes, solely for the sake of visiting the 
home of George Fox, and attending the meeting 
which he donated to Friends here. Through 
the admirable account of Swarthmore, published 
several years ago in the Intelligencer, you are 
familiar with the place and its surroundings. 
Since then, I fear, it has become still more di- 
lapidated, through neglect or rather abuse, on 
the part of the tenants who have occupied it, and 
who seem to have had no care to preserve its 
identity, or even to keep it in repair. When 
we presented ourselves at the door this morning, 
an ignorant young woman informed us that the 
family were all away at church, and she could 
not give us much information about it. She, 
however took us through the rooms successively 
to the garrets. The first, to the right of the 
main entrance, is a large hall, where George 
Fox preached, and probably that in which Mar- 
garet Fell was so greatly wrought upon. The 
floor is of stone, and on one side is a sort of bay 
window let into the wall and somewhat raised 
so as to have served a good purpose as a plat- 
form or gallery of raised seats. The room is 
wainscoated with walnut, which has some curious 
specimens of carving on it; a large chimney- 
place with raised hearth is on one side, and next 
this is a narrow entry, from which a littlé door- 
way passes out into the orchard. Immediately 
joining this entry, with a door opening into it, 
opposite that from the hall, is Judge Fell’s room, 
where he used to sit and hear George preach 
without attending the meeting or identifying 
himself with it. On the left of the main en- 
trance is a large old fashioned kitchen, and 
back of that a small room commuficating with 
it, and by a back stairway with the room above. 
The main stairway, like those of all, the fine old 
English houses we have seen, is broad, with an 
easy ascent, and protected by massive carved 
banisters. Some of the steps are a good deal 
like giving out, and we were cautioned to walk 
up carefully. The chambers are wainscoated 
with oak ; they correspond in arrangement with 
the three principal rooms below; and over the 
little entry from which the door goes out into 
the orchard, is a corresponding passage, on one 
side of which is a little closet containing a chest, 
supposed to have been the place of deposit of the 
family archives, and on the other, a door on to 
what must have been a sort of verandah. From 
this elevation George Fox is said to have preach- 
ed to the people assembled in the orchard. An 
old carved walnut bedstead, retained in the 


Judge Fell died. The garrets are high, as much 
so as either of the other rooms, and are lighted 
by windows, so that the house has three stories, 
as seen in the picture during the prevalence of 
the iniquitous tax upon panes of glass. Some 
of these windows were built in with brick to save 
the annual tax. The whole appearance of this 
establishment bespeaks a place which has been 
of no mean importance in its day. It impressed 
me with the great advantage it must have been 
to George Fox, in so early a period of his minis- 
try, to have had the seed he was sowing broad- 
cast take root in such genial soil. To an Ameri- 
can, accustomed to the rural landscapes of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, this neighbor- 
bood would show many things new and strange. 
The total absence of fences, and their substitution 
by great hedges or stone walls, generally near 
six feet high ; the comparative scarcity of wood- 
land and the economy of space shown in the ar- 
rangement of the out-buildings, which are inva- 
riably of stone, like the houses, and built close 
to each other and to the house. ‘The invariable 
covering of the houses of the better class, like 
Swarthmore Hall, is slate. This gives a light 
appearance to the eaves, and a degree of perma- 
nence, without which many of the monuments 
of antiquity we have visited would have long 
since fallen to decay. In a chest on the garret 
stairs, said to belong to the house, we found an 
old sword, some tools, and a great variety of 
things, some of which were evidently ancient, 
and may have come down from Judge Fell’s 
time. 

From Swathmore hall we went to the meeting 
house, which is a quarter of a mile distant. It 
is built of stone, and shut out from the public 
road by a high stone wall, like most of the 
Friends’ meeting-houses in England. It has 
two apartments on the main floor, one used for 
Monthly Meetings, &c., aud the other for meet- 
ings for worship ; besides these, is a little room 
over the Monthly Meeting room, and opening 
into the main room by raising partitions, form- 
ing a sort of Youth’s gallery. The house is 
wainscoated, with pannels which are carried 
round all sides, and painted of a light blue or 
stone color. The preacher’s gallery is raised 
one step, and so high is the solid pannel-work 
on the back of the lower bench facing the meet- 
ing, that it might almost obscure the occupants 
of “the upper seats in the synagogue.” There 
were no occupants, however, of these. The five 
Friends facing the meeting sat on the level. 
There were about twenty persons present, who 
sat with great propriety through a pretty long 
meeting. Nothing was said, and no sound save 
the occasional rustling of clothing, &c., from 
change of posture, and the singing of birds, dis- 
turbed the perfect silence. After mecting, which 
was broken by the male and female at the head 
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shaking hands, the Friends very kindly showed 
us the old Bible of George Fox, which bears 
date 1541, his ebony bed-posts which have been 
built ia a pillar in the passage, and his two old 
and elegant arm-chairs, kept in the house. We 
were also invited to enter our names in a little 
book kept for the purpose, and to accompany a 
kind friend home to dinner ; this last we declined, 
however, and returned to Ulverstone to write our 
letters, &c. A Friend who walked with us to 
the town, about a mile and a half, was very pleas- 
ant and communicative. He informed us that 
they have an afternoon meeting in the town ina 
school-room, near our hotel, and if we had not 
arranged to take the train to Furness, I should 
have been tempted to mingle again with these 
kind Friends. This house was the the gift of 
George Fox, bearing this inscription over the 
door, ex dono G. F.,1688. He never attended 
meeting in it, having died shortly after its erec- 
tion, on a visit to London. After dinner we 
went fo see the church where he used to have 
his controversies with Priest Lampit; it was 
closed, however, and had nothing specially to in- 
terest us. One feature in the Friends’ meeting 
house at Swarthmore shows an interest to keep 
up a succession of standard-bearers—it is a lit- 
tle library, opened every meeting day for the 
gratuitous loaning of books, chiefly of a moral 
and religious tendency, a plan, it seems to me, 
well worth imitating among Friends in America. 





CHILDREN. 


Come to me, O ye children ! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 


Ye open the eastern windows, 
That look toward the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows 
And the brooks of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
Io your thoughts the brooklet’s flow, 

But in mine is the wind of Autumn, 
And the first fall of the snow. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood,— 


That to the world are children , 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O ye children ! 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
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When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 





“ STRIVE, WAIT, AND PRAY.” 


Strive; yet I do not promise 
The prize you dream uf to-day 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hand away ; 
But another and holier treasure, 
You would now perchance disdain ; 
Will come when your toil is over, 
And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait; yet I do nottell you 
The hour you long for now 
Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow ; 
Yet far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light, 
An hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight. 


Pray ; though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray with hopeful tears ; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will eome one day ; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 





THE LIGHT OF STARS. 


Slowly, by God’s hand unfurled, 
Down around the weary world 
Falls the darkness. Ob how still 
Is the working of His will ! 


* Mighty Spirit, ever nigh ! 
Work in me as silently ; 
Veil the day’s distracting sights, 
Show me heaven’s eternal lights. 


Living stars to view be brought, 
In the boundless realms of thought ; 
High and infinite desires, . 
Flaming like those upper fire ! 
Holy Truth, eternal Right” 
Let them break upon my sight ; 
Let them shine serene and still, 
And with light my belng fill. 
W. H. Forness. 





EFFECT OF HEAT UPON MEAT. 


Professor Johnston, in his “Chemistry of 
Common Life,” says that a well-cooked piece of 
meat should be full of its own juice, or natural 
gravy. In roasting, therefore, it should be ex- 
posed to a quick fire, that the external surface 
may be made to contract at once,,and the albu- 
men to coagulate, before the juice has had time 
to escape from within. The same observations 
apply to boiling ; whena piece of beef or mutton 
is plunged into boiling water the outer part con- 
tracts, the albumen which is near the surface 
coagulates, and the internal juice is prevented 
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either from escaping into the water by which it’ of the lady herself, is especially interesting. He 
is surrounded, or from being diluted or weakened says :—‘‘ F. Nightingale, in appearance, is just 
by,the admission of water among it. When cut| what you would expect in any other well-bred 
up, therefore, the meat yields much gravy, and| woman, who may have seen, perhaps, rather 
is rich in flavor. Hence a beef-steak or mutton | more than thirty years of life; her manner and 
chop is done quickly, and over a quick fire, that! countenance are prepossessing, and this without 
the natural juices may be retained. On the! the possession of positive beauty ; it is a face not 
other hand, if the meat be done over a slow fire, | easily forgotten ; pleasing in its smile, with an 
its pores remain open, the juice continues to flow| eye betokening great self-possession, and giving 
from within as it has been dried from the surface, | when she wishes, a quiet look of firm determina- 
and the flesh pines and becomes dry, hard and’ tion to every feature. Her general demeanor is 
unsavory. Or, if it be put in cold and tepid| quiet, and rather reserved; still, 1 am much 






water, which is afterwards brought to a boil, 
much of the albumen is extracted before it coagu- 
lates, the natural juices for the most part flow 
out, and the meat served is in a nearly tasteless 
state. Hence to prepare good boiled meat it 
should at once be put into water already brought 
toa boil. But to make beef tea, mutton broth, 
and other meat soups, the flesh should be put 
into cold water, and this afterwards very slowly 
warmed, and finally boiled. The advantage de- 
rived from simmering—a term not unfrequent 
in cookery books—depends very much upon the 
effects of slow boiling, as above explained. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
(Continued from page 479.) 


Sydney Godolphin Osborne, in his painfully 
interesting work upon “ Scutari and its Hospi- 
tals,’”’ observes, relative to these disgraceful ani- 
madversions upon F. Nightingale, “I have 
heard and read with indignation the remarks 
hazarded upon her religious character. I found 
her myself to be in her every word anggaction 
a Christian ; I thought this quite aa It 
would have been, in my opinion, the most cruel 
impertinence to scrutinize her words and acts, to 
discover to which of the many bodies of true 
Christians she belonged. Ihave conversed with 
her several times on the deaths of those whom I 
had visited ministerially in the hospitals, with 
whom she had been when they died. I never 
heard one word from her lips that would not 
have been just what I should have expected 
from the lips of those whom I have known to be 
the most experienced and devout of our common 
faith. Her work ought to answer for her faith ; 
at least, none should dare to call that faith io 


mistaken if she is not gifted with a very lively 
sense of the ridiculous. In conversation, she 
speaks on matters of business with a grave 
earnestness one would not expect from her ap- 
pearance. She has evidently a mind disciplined 
to restrain, under the principles of the action of 
the moment, every feeling which would interfere 
with it. She has trained herself to command, 
and learned the value of conciliation towards 
others, and constraint over herself. I can con- 
ceive her to be a strict disciplinarian ; she throws 
herself into a work, as its head—as such she well 
knows how much success must depend upon lit- 
eral obedience to her every order. She seems 
to understand business thoroughly. Her nerve 
is wonderful; I have been with her at very 
severe operations ; she was more than equal to 
the trial. She has an utter disregard of con- 
tagion. I have known her spend hours over 
men dying of cholera or fever. The more aw- 
ful to every sense any particular case, especially 
if it was that of a dying man, her slight form 
would be seen bending over him, administering 
to his ease in every way in her power, and 
seldom quitting his side till death released 
him.” 

Inexpressibly delightful is that intimation 
that F. Nightingale gives token of being “ gift- 
ed with a lively sense of the ridiculous.” Pos- 
sessing the exquisite perception of the pathetic 
in existence which her whole career proclaims 
her to have, it would have been a defect in her 
nature, nay, a lack of the complete feeling for 
pathos itself, had she not betrayed a capacity for 
receiving humorous impressions. Humor and 
pathos are so nearly allied, in their source with- 
in the human heart, so mingled in those recesses 
whence spring human tears at the touch of sym- 


question, in opposition to such work, on grounds) pathy, that scarcely any being deeply affected 


so weak and trivial as those I have seen urged. 


y mournful emotion, can remain insensible to 


That she had been equally kind and attentive to| the keen appeal that resides in a ludicrous idea. 
men of every creed; that she would smooth the! That particular feature chronicled by Mr. Os- 
pillow and give water to a dying fellow-creature| borne in his personal description of I’. Nightin- 
who might own no creed, I have no doubt; all/ gale, is just the exquisite point, to our imagina- 


honor to her that she does feel that hers is the 
Samaritan’s, not the Pharisee’s work. If there 
is blame in looking for a Roman Catholic priest 
to attend a dying Romanist, let me share it with 
her—I did it again and again.” 

This gentleman’s more particular description 


tion, that crowns her admirable qualities. It 
accords with an intensely beautiful account of 
her, that was related by Sydney Herbert, at a 
public meeting convened in F. Nightingale’s 
honor. He said, an anecdote had lately been 
sent to him by a correspondent, showing her 
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great power over all with whom she came in 
contact. He read the passage from the letter, 
which was this: “ 1 have just heard such a pretty 
account from a soldier, describing the comfort it 
was, even to see Florence pass. ‘She would 
speak to one and to another, and nod and smile 
to as many more; but she couldn’t do it to all, 
yeu know; we lay there by hundreds; but we 
could kiss her shadow as it fell, and lay our 
heads on the pillow again content!’ What 
poetry there isin these men! [I think I told 
you of another, who said: ‘Before she came 
there was such a cussin and swearin; and after 
that, it was as holy as a church.’ That consol- 
ing wordor two, that gentle ‘nod and smile, 
in passing, were precisely the tokens of sympathy 
that would come with such homefelt charms to 
those manly hearts from a face posessing the 
emotional expression which we can conceive it 
natural to have, just the woman with just the 
countenance to exercise an almost magical moral 
influence over men’s minds. We are told eye 
witnesses have averred that it was singular to re 
mark how, when men, frenzied, perhaps by their 
wounds and disease, had worked themselves into 
a passionate refusal to submit to necessary opera- 
tions, a few calm sentences of hers seemed at 
once to allay the storm; and the men would 
submit willingly tothe painful ordeal they had 
to undergo.” Noble being! Exactly that 


blended firmness and gentleness which make a 
woman’s nature so all-potent in its beneficial as- 


cendency over manhood. Rough, brave fel- 
lows, that would have resisted like iron, any 
amount of men’s persuasion, would melt at once 
into submission at a ‘‘ few calm sentences” from 
those lips of hers. We fancy the mouth, capa- 
ble of smiles, or quivering with deepest feeling, 
compressed into resolute steadfastness, as it per- 
suaded the men into reasonable acquiescence 
with what was for their good, while betraying 
the latent sympathy with their every pang. 

Florence Nightingale isa woman for every 
living woman to be proud of calling sister; and 
she herself is one who would not disdain to al- 
low the claim of sisterhood from the very lowliest 
of her sex. 

Long before F. Nightingale returned from the 
EKast—and she would not hear of going back to 
England until the war was over, although her 
health and strength were so far impaired, that 
when a yacht was placed at her disposal by Lord 
Ward, to admit of her taking temporary change 
of air in sea excursions to recruit her for further 
work, she had to be carried down to the vessel 
carefully and reverently in the arms of the men, 
amidst their blessings and prayers for her speedy 
recovery—the nation’s gratitude could not be 
restrained from its eager desire to bestow some 

. public token of acknowledgment towards a wo- 
man, who they felt had earned so imperative a 
title to their affectionate thanks. A testimonial 
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of some sort was agreed upon as the only means 
of exhibiting their unanimous feeling, and of 
permitting every one to contribute their share 
in the offering. But of what was it to consist? 
Sums of money toa lady in affluent circum. 
stances would be futile; ornaments to one whose 
chosen sphere was by the bedside of the sick, 
the poor and the dying, would be idle. Any 
gift to herself, who had given her most precious 
possessions, her time, her attentions, her sympa- 
thy to others, was not to be thought of. In 
the first place, it was like an attempt to reward 
that which was beyond reward; to pay for that 
which wasa free donation, and moreover, F. 
Nightingale herself distinctly declined receiving 
anything for herself. The only thing that re- 
mained then, was to raise a fund for benevolent 
purposes ; and to place it at her disposal, that 
she might appropriate it according as her own 
philanthropic heart and admirable practical 
judgment should think best. Public meetings 
were called, presided over by a prince of the 
blood royal, and one who had been a personal 
witness of F. Nightingale’s grand work in the 
East ; and attended by peers, members of par- 
liament, and some of the highest men in profes- 
sional repute. They debated the question of the 
proposed “ Nightingale fund” in the noblest 
spirit of consideration; consideration for the 
delicate feelings of her who was the object of 
this testimonial of a nation’s gratitude ; and con- 
sideration for those who were desirous of mak- 
ing this public proffer of their homage. It was 
decided that a “ fund to enable her to establish 
an Institution for the training, sustenance and 
protectign of nurses and hospital attendants,” 
would Be the best form for this national testi- 
monial to take ; and a copy of the proceedings 
was sent out to F’. Nightingale. Her own reply 
will best express the feelings with which she re- 
ceived it :— 


“Scutart Barrack Hospital, Jan. 6, 1856. 


“ Dear Mrs. Herbert.—In answer to your let- 
ter (which followed me to the Crimea and back 
to Scutari) proposing to me the undertaking of 
a training school for nurses, I will first beg to say 
that it is impossible for me to express what I 
have felt in regard to the sympathy and the con- 
fidence shown to me by the originators and sup- 
porters of this scheme. Exposed as I am to be 
misinterpreted and misunderstood, in a field of 
action in which the work is new, complicated, 
and distant from many who sitin judgment upon 
it,—it is, indeed, an abiding support to have 
such appreciation brought home to me in the 
midst of labor and difficulties all but overpower- 
ing. I must add, however, that my present work 
is such as I would never desert for any other, so 
long as I see room to believe that what I may 
do here is unfinished. May I, then, beg you to 
express to the committee, that I accept their 
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proposal, provided I may do so on their under-| in the central portions of the ring, while, in the 
standing of this great uncertainty, as to when it| case of a hollow envelope, the brightest portion 


will be possible for me to carry it out. 
‘Believe me to be yours very truly, 
“ FroRENCE NIGHTINGALE.” 





THE COMET AS SEEN THROUGH A TELESCOPE— 
PROF. MITCHELL’S OBSERVATIONS. 


O. M. Miichell, of the Cincinnati Observatory, 
communicates to the Daily Gazette a very inter- 
esting paper regarding the comet, which now) 
makes so fine a display in our western heavens | 
at night. It was discovered by Professor Donati, | 
of Florence, Italy, nearly four months ago, and 
for a large portion of the time since it was de- | 
tected, has been steadily approaching the earth, | 
and in a direction so nearly coincident’ with the 
visual ray, that but for the computations of as- 
tronomers, might well excite anticipations of 
some fearful collision with our planet. Indeed, 
throughout the present month, it seems to have 
been plunging downward so exactly toward the 
earth that it scarcely changed its apparent place 
among the fixed stars by a quantity larger than 
two or three times the diameter of the moon. 

it will reach its nearest approach to the sun 
in afew days. Its brilliancy will increase rapidly 
up to the close of the first week in October, 
when it will put on its most splendid appearance, 
and will then rival in grandeur the famous comet 
of Halley, at its last return in 1836. | 

This comet, Professor Mitchell says, “ will 
soon commence to change direction, at first 
slowly, afterward more rapidly, as seen from the 
earth, when sweeping swiftly round th@sun it 
will regain those distant regions of space wherein 
a vast proportion of its orbit lies far beyond the 
reach of telescopic vision.” He further states : 

“On the evening of the 25th of September, 
the appearance of the comet, in the great refrac- | 
tor of the Cincinnati Observatory, was especially 
interesting. ‘The central portion or nucleus, 
was examined with powers varying from one 
hundred to five hundred, without-presenting any | 
evidence of a well-defined planetary disc. It 
was a brilliant glow of light, darting and flashing ' 
forward in the direction of the motion toward 
the sun, and leaving the region behind in com- 
parative obscurity. But the most wonderful 
physical feature presented was a portion of a 
nearly circular nebulous ring, with its vertex | 
directed toward the sun, the bright nucleus being | 
in the centre, while the imperfect ring swept 
more than half round the luminous centre. This | 
nebulous ring resembled those which sometimes | 
escape from a steam-pipe, but did not exhibit | 
the appearance which ought to be presented by a 
hollow hemispherical envelope of nebulous mat- 
ter. 


There was an evident concentration of light 


should be at the outer edge. By micrometrical 
measurement, the distance from the central point 
to the circumference of the ring was found to be 
about nine thousand miles. This would give a 
diameter of eighteen thousand miles, in case the 
ring was entire. Similar measurements, made 
on the evening of the 26th of September, indica- 
ted a decided increase in the radius of the ring, 
which was now not less than twelve thousand 
miles in length. On the same evening I noticed 
the fact that the luminous envelope did not 
blend itself into the head portion of the tail, but 
appeared somewhat to penetrate into this nebu- 
lous mass, especially on the upper part, present- 
ing the appearance of about 200 degrees of a 
spiral. The tail on the 25th was decidedly 
brighter and better defined on the upper than on 
the lower portion, while on the evening of the 
26th there was a much nearer approach to 
equality in brightness, especially nearer the head 
of the comet. Through the telescope, and near 
the head, the tail presented the appearance of a 
hollow nebulous envelope, under the furm of a 
parabaloid of revolution, the edges being bright- 
est and well defined, while there was a manifest 
fading away of light towards the central region. 
Through the vast depth of a nebulous matter com- 
posing this wonderful appendage, the faintest 
telescopic stars shone with undiminished bright- 
ness, 

No one can gaze on the gigantic object, in all 
its misty splendor, without a deep impression that 
the eye is resting on a mass of nebulous matter. 
precisely such as the nebulous theory of La 
Place supposes to have been the primordial con- 
dition of our sun, and all its attendant planets, 
and from which chaotic condition this beautiful 
system of revolving worlds has been evoked by 
the action of a single law. 

The only comet which has presented an ap- 
pearance resembling the one now visible, is the 
one known as Halley’s comet, as seen by Sir 
William Herschel and others, in its return in 
1836. There is a marked difference between 
the two: that while the envelope of Halley’s 
comet is described as a hemispherical hollow en- 
velope, this shows more the shape of a nebulous 


| ring ; there is a faint misty light, of irregular 


outline, but not to be mistaken by even a casual 
observer.” 





EMERY. 


Although emery has been sought for in all 
parts of the world, it has been found only in two 
places—in the island of Naxos, in Greece, and at 
a few spots in Turkey. The annual production 
is at present limited to two thousand tons of 
Naxos stone and sixteen hundred tons of Turk- 
ish. 
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Redemption.—Our nature is both weak and 
prone to evil, but there is a power in the Spirit 
of Christ which can redeem from evil and teach 
us to overcome it. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Mgat.—The Flour market is quiet, but 
with very littke demand either for export or home 
consumption. The sales for shipment are at $5 56 for 
fresh ground superfine , $5 75 and 6 12 for extra, and 
$6 25 for extra family. The sales to the retailers and 
bakers are within the range of the same figures, and 
fancy lots trom $6 25to 700. Rye Fiour and Corn 
Meal continue scarce. The former is held at $4 37 
per barrel, and the latter at $4 25. 

Grain.— The receipts of Wheat are about adequate 
to the demand. Sales of Southern and Penna. at 
$1 25 and 1 27 per bushel for fair and prime Red, and 
$135 a1 38tor good White. Rye continues inactive 
at 75c. for new, and 83c. for old. The market con- 
tinues bare of Corn. Saleés of yellow, in store, at 86a 
88c., affoat. Oats are in demand. Sales of prime 
Delaware at 46 cts., per bushel, and old at 50 cts. 

CLOVERSEED is in fair supply, at $5 87 a $6 00 per 
64 lbs., for prime old and new. Timothy commands 
$2 a 2 12 per bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 70. 


ood 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
YOUNG MEN AMD BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
N. J. 

The Winter Season of this Institution will open on 
the 2nd of 11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. Terms 
of admission $70 per Session. For further particu- 
lars address the Principal, 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Saiem Co., N.J. 

10th mo. 1858. 

Attention is invited to a Boarding School, at Attle- 
boro, Bucks County, Penna., for the young of either 
sex. The next term begins on the 8th of Eleventh 
mooth. Total expenses, including all extras, $60 
per term. 





SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMIRA AVERILL, 
9th mo. 25 1858.—4 t. 


‘\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

; YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Thirty-eighth 
session of this Institution will commence, on the 15th 
of 11th month, 1858, and continue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 

No extra charges. For further information address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O. Burlington Co., N. J. 

9th mo. 25th—3 mo. 


. Proprietors. 





ANTED.—A male or female teacher at Friends’ 
School-bouse, Quakertown, in Bucks County, to 
teach the usual branches of a good English educa- 
tion. .For particulars inquire of William M. Levick, 
No. 532 Dillwyn Street, or to Benjamin G. Foulke, 
Quekertown, Bucks County, Pa. 
9th mo, 25—4 t. 


REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

will open the twenty-fifth session on 11th month 

1st, and continue 20 Weeks. All the branches compri- 

sing a thorough English education will be taught. 
Terms $55. 

Those not exceeding 12 years of age, $50. For the 

languages and ornamental branches, see circulars 


INTELLIGENCER. 


containing particulars. This school is accessible daily 
from Ph;ladelphia, Salem, Baltimore, and Wilmington, 
by mail stages from the latter place; also, from West 
Chester and Cochranville, daily. For further infor- 
mation address 

EpitH B. Cuatrant, Proprietor and Principal, 

Near Unionville, Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 18. 1858.—6 w. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS—lIt is intended to 
commence the next session of this institution on the 
lst of 11th montb, 1858. Lectures will be delivered 
On various scientific subjects, illustrated by appropri- 
ate apparatus, and upon anatomy and pbysiology, by 
a medical practitioner. Terms, $60 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo. 18th, 1858.—S8t. 


‘ATON ACADEMY, FOR BOTH SEXES, KENNETT 
SQUARE.—This Institution is located in the 
borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., and 
is daily accessible from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
by mail-stage from Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Winter term will open for pupils of both sexes, 
on the first-day of the Eleventh mentb, next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education—the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, Latin, 
Greek, French and German languages, Drawing avd 
Botany. 

Terms—Tuition, boarding and washing, $60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance ; for the langua- 
ges, $5 extra. Address 

Witi1am CHANDLER, Proprietor, 
or Wittiam A. CHANDLER, Principal. 
9th mo,, 4th, 1858 —3m, 


*HE SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, Loudon 
Coupty, Virginia, instituted for the education of 
Friend@#hildren of both sexes, will be re-opened for 
a term of 40 weeks, on the 4th day of 10th mo. next. 
Terms.—For board, tuition, and washing, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. For 
further particulars apply early to Geo. A. Newbold, 
Springhouse, Montgomery County, Pa., or to Semuel 
M. Janney, Purcellville, Loudon Co., Va.; after the 
first of Ninth mo., to Geo. A. Newbold, at the latter 
lace. 
7th mo.24—3 mo. 


\WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this In- 
stitution will commence cn the 8th of Eleventh mo., 
1858, and continue 20 weeks. ‘Terms, $70. For cir- 
culars or further information, addrees either of the 
undersigned. Danrev Fours, Principal. 
Hueu Foutxe, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery co., Pa. 
8th mo. 21 
OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Eniza, Gayyer 
and Anxie Heacock will open a school near the 
Chelton Hills Station, North Pennsylvania R. R., on 
the first of the 11th month, and continue it until the 
last of the 4th month. The couree of study embraces 
the regular English branches. Terms, $60, half paya- 
ble in advance. For further particulars address 
JOSEPH HEACOCK, Jenkintown P. 0., Montgomery 
Co , Pa. 
8th mo. 14—3m 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge 8t, North side Pexna. Bank 














